MONROE

the new wealth that must accrue from it would go, not to the
private speculator, but into the public treasury, where it
could be used for education and social betterment? In the
language of the demagogues of the day, this latter course
meant that the public land was to be guarded as if it were a
king's forest. As it turned out, the public-land question
was settled by the triumph of democracy. The new type
of politician who then rose to power could not keep his
hands off such imperial plunder.

The eight years of Monroe's Presidency, 1817-1825,
while these far-reaching issues were shaping themselves,
were for the most part years of superficial tranquillity.
The sudden flame-up of the Missouri issue was a sign that
all was not quiet beneath the surface; but aside from that,
foreign affairs, which were in the capable hands of J. Q.
Adams, provided the only obviously dramatic issues of
Monroe's administration. For such a period of readjust-
ment and realignment of forces, Monroe made an ideal
president.
The last of the "Virginia Dynasty/' James Monroe
was born at Monroe's Creek, Westmorland County, in
1758. He appears to have been descended from an Andrew
Monroe, a major in the Royal army, who settled in West-
morland County in 1660. His mother was of Welsh
descent. At the age of sixteen, Monroe entered William
and Mary College; but two years later he left college to
take part in the War of Independence, becoming a lieutenant
in a Virginia regiment. In 1780, lack of troops made his
services as officer superfluous and he retired to the study of
law, under the direction of Jefferson, who was then Governor
of Virginia. Monroe never lost the friendship and support
of Jefferson, and his actions and opinions were always much
influenced by those of his older and more brilliant friend.
At the age of twenty-four, Monroe entered the Virginia
House of Delegates. When the war ended, he was sent
to the Confederate Congress, and while attending Congress